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tained the dignity of labour, condemned the false
glories of war, denounced the prejudices of class and
race, and maintained that the only true State is the
TroXiTGia rov Koo-fjiovj the community of all men. But
in the Cynic expression of these truths there is often
a crudity and violence which seems to show that they
were not appreciated in their highest meaning,' that
they were grasped as weapons to throw at the
enemy rather than as expressions of positive truth.
"Follow philosophy till you regard the generals of
armies as leaders of asses." " I would rather be mad
than, feel pleasure." " Why should a man be proud,
lite the Athenians, of being sprung from the soil
with the worms and snails." " The most noble of
all things is Trappya-la, the power to speak out freely
what we think." Are these sentences expressions of
righteous horror at war, of genuine temperance and
self-control, of a regard for humanity which reaches
beyond patriotism, of a simple resolve to speak the
truth at all hazards? Or are they the utterance of
a bitter wrath against the pleasures and ambitions of
others, of a vulgar hatred and jealousy of superiority
either in birth or culture, and of a desire for the utmost
license of intemperate speech ? "We can only say that
the good and evil are so inextricably mingled together
that we are bound to take the one with the other
in our estimate. But we are bound also to recognise
that the Cynics in their condemnation of the limited